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TJ|«^-|-q  ^pt  When  I  first  saw  Roberr  Farber's  work  at  Artists  Space  in 

New  York  City,  my  reaction  was  double:  here  is  an  artist 
whose  gift  and  command  are  profound:  and,  here  is  an 
artist  who  can  move  and  shame  one  simukaneously,  so 
urgent  and  wrenched  is  his  accomphshmenc. 

I  was  happ\'  that  he  was  able  to  accept  m\-  in\itation  to 
work  at  the  studios  of  the  Edward  F.  Albee  Foundation  in 
Montauk  a  year  before  he  died.  He  worked  steadily  and 
with  a  calmness  almost  shocking.  He  was  quiet  and  gentle, 
but  his  eyes  burned  through  all  the  waste  and  folly. 

His  work  transcends  his  final  necessar)'  concerns.  Would 
that  he  could  have. 

Edward  Albee 
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Robert  D.  Farber  was  an  active  and  dedicated  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Estate  Project  for  Artists 
with  AIDS,  an  organization  that  was  created  in  1991  to 
study  the  special  needs  of  artists  in  the  United  States 
living  with  AIDS  and  to  determine  how  those  needs 
could  be  met.  Knowing  he  would  die  in  mid-career,  he 
personally  followed  the  guidelines  recommended  by  the 
Estate  Project,  and  he  planned  his  estate  before  his  death 
in  December  1995. 


Robert  wished  his  estate  to  distribute  his  work  to  as  many 
institutions  as  possible.  He  began  the  process  by  selecting 
what  he  telt  was  a  core  body  ot  work,  paintings  and  mixed 
media  constructions  that  he  especially  valued  and  that  he 
hoped  would  find  permanent  homes  among  prominent 
museum  collections.  Additional  works  were  to  be  gifted  to 
AIDS  hospices  and  to  hospitals,  and  he  also  wished  his 
many  art  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  other  artists  with 
AIDS.  His  foundation  was  established  to  realize  these 
wishes,  and  also  to  provide  funding  to  AIDS  research 
institutions  and  other  organizations  dealing  with  the 
cultural  impact  of  AIDS. 

John  Paradiso 
Director 
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and   To  morrow 


I  never  met  Robert  Farber.  He  telephoned  once — I  believe 
it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  friend  Barbara  Krakow,  who 
represented  his  work  in  Boston — when  he  was  in  town 
in  September  1994  to  attend  the  opening  oi Art's  Lament: 
Creativity  in  the  Face  of  Death,  a  powerful  exhibition  at 
the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  that  included  one 
of  his  pictures,  Western  Blot  No.  9,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  I  would  be  attending  the  opening  as  well.  When 
I  told  him  I  would  be  unable  to  be  there,  but  that  I  would 
certainly  see  the  exhibition,  he  asked  il  he  might  send 
some  additional  material  about  his  work — slides, 
photographs,  reviews,  a  statement  he  had  written — which 
I  invited  him  to  do.  Through  the  Gardner  exhibition, 
in  which  Robert  was  the  only  living  artist  represented,  and 
the  package  he  sent  in  January  1995,  I  began  learning 
about  him  and  his  achievement.  I  learned  that  he  had 
graduated  from  Brandeis  University  as  a  studio  arts  major 
in  1970,  that  he  was  gay,  that  he  had  been  diagnosed  as 
being  HIV-positive  in  1989,  that  his  paintings  since  then 
had  locused  on  the  AIDS  pandemic,  and  that  he  had  an 


important  show  of  those  paintings  at  Artists  Space  in 
New  York  in  1992.  His  title  for  that  show  was 
/  Thought  I  Had  Time,  which  is  what  I,  too,  believed 
as  I  thought  about  visiting  his  New  York  studio,  meeting 
him,  and  learning  still  more  about  his  impressive  and 
compelling  artistic  vision.  The  meeting  never  took  place. 
I  didn't  know  that  Robert's  condition  had  deteriorated 
rapidly  during  the  second  half  ot  that  year,  and  that 
he  would  die  of  a  lymphoma  on  December  23,  1995. 

Robert  Farber's  paintings  evolved  over  a  period  of  only 
10  years,  as  he  had  actively  pursued  a  career  in  theater  and 
performance  art  for  more  than  a  decade  following  his 
graduation  from  Brandeis.  He  studied  acting  in  London 
and  New  York,  performed  off-Broadway  and  in  repertory 
theater,  and  taught  at  SUNY  Purchase  and  New  York 
University's  School  of  the  Arts.  He  returned  to  painting  in 
1981  when  he  began  attending  classes  at  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York,  and  he  continued  to  study  there 
through  1984;  among  his  teachers  were  Robert  Beverly 
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Hale,  Leo  Manso,  and  Bruce  Dorfman.  His  first  mature 
pictures  thus  date  from  1985,  including  Night  Window 
and  Meeting  on  13th  Street.  Both  are  handsome  and 
accomplished,  deft  in  deploying  fields  of  color  to  suggest 
abstract  landscapes,  the  former  cool  and  somber,  the  latter 
warmed  with  glowing  light,  but  the  abstractness  of  the 
paintings  entailed  more  than  a  formalist  approach  for 
the  artist:  "With  abstraction  I  could  create  whole  worlds 
of  color  and  space.  These  worlds  were  my  refuge."' 

The  refuge  Farber  speaks  of  was  directly  related  to  his 
being  gay  and  the  alienation  he  experienced  as  the  result 
of  his  sexuality.  "For  as  long  as  1  can  remember,  I  always 
felt  different  from  others  and  before  1  'came  out,"  the 
feeling  of  being  different  was  a  painful  one.  I  never  got 
used  to  the  ridicule  1  experienced  on  a  daily  basis  during 
my  adolescence  in  school.  It  always  caught  me  by  surprise 
and  made  me  feel  tremendous  shame  and  loneliness. 
What  was  I  doing  that  elicited  the  cruel  jeering?  I  was 
accused  of 'acting  like  a  girl,'  but  I  was  completely 


unaware  of  my  behavior  in  gesture  or  deed. ..But  unlike 
artists  who  claim  the  role  of  outsider  as  part  of  their 
credentials  for  social  critique,  my  own  experience  led  me 
first  to  seek  solace  and  relief  in  a  world  I  could  make."^ 
The  world  is  predominantK'  black  in  Night  Window,  its 
claustrophobic  spread  barely  relieved  by  fragile  flashes  of 
other  hues,  of  white,  yellow,  red.  By  comparison.  Meeting 
on  13th  Street  projects  a  more  optimistic  world,  and  it 
may  have  had  that  significance  for  the  artist, 
for  it  was  on  1 3th  Street  that  he  attended  meetings 
as  a  recovering  alcoholic  and  drug  abuser — the  "a"  in  the 
lower  right  quadrant  of  the  picture  that  connects  so 
tentatively  to  its  world  is  in  no  way  merely  decorative. 

Night  Window  and  Meeting  on  13th  Street  were  followed 
by  pictures  such  as  States  of  Mind  #1  and  States  of  Mind  #2, 
both  from  1987,  and  both  sharing  with  the  earlier  work 
an  orientation  toward  color-field  abstraction  as  it  had 
been  initiall\-  practiced  by  Mark  Rothko  and  Adolph 
Gottlieb  and  other  members  of  the  first  generation  of  the 
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Meeting 

oil  I3tl)  Street 


1985  oil  with  collage  on  linen 

62  X  54  inches 
Collection  Lillian  Farber 


New  York  School.  Interviewed  in  1990,  Robert  Farber 
commented  on  this  group  of  paintings:  "Three 
years  ago  I  was  doing  only  large  abstract  work,  color  fields. 
It  was  very  impersonal  and  influenced  by  landscape. 
Then  I  got  tired  of  all  that,  I  wanted  to  change  everything 
around  artistically.  In  therapy,  I  was  exploring  the 
dysfunctionalism  of  my  family.  I  decided  I  wanted  to 
explore  nightmares  that  were  always  part  of  my 
experience,  a  horror  I  was  always  drawn  to.  And  at  the 
same  time  I  wanted  to  tell  the  story  of  what  it  was 
like  to  use  drugs  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties.  So 
I  started  doing  completely  dillerent  work,  figurative 
work.  I  tried  to  capture  not  only  the  horror  of  that  kind 
of  voracious  pleasure-seeking  but  also  the  craziness 
of  it.  But  intermingled  with  that  were  also  the  personal 
demons  that  I  was  exorcising."' 

Farber's  assessment,  that  the  work  he  produced  between 
1985  and  early  1987  was  impersonal,  was  more  than  less 
accurate,  insofar  as  the  paintings"  personal  dimension — 


the  solace  and  refuge  they  may  have  provided,  for 
instance,  or  their  referencing  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse — 
is  only  obliquely  evident  in  them  and  would  generally  be 
inaccessible  without  knowledge  of  their  maker  and  his  life. 
In  subsequent  pictures  the  approach  would  be  radically 
different:  the  artist's  personal  nightmares  and  demons 
would  be  foregrounded  in  the  work,  and  there  would  be 
no  mistaking  them.  His  1988  Self  Portrait  ^x-ipYncaWy 
reveals  the  shih  in  emphasis.  Anchoring  the  picture  on  the 
lower  left  is  a  painted  image  reproducing  a  family 
photograph  of  a  mother  and  father  and  four  children, 
each  of  the  children  numbered  according  to  their  order  of 
birth.  While  all  of  the  figures  are  presented  faceless,  only 
Robert  appears  entirely  as  a  ghost,  his  number  displaced 
to  the  center  of  the  composition,  its  connection  to 
the  group — a  fragile  red  line — brutally  severed  by  a  knife 
positioned  above  the  family  portrait  and  pointing  on 
a  line  that  separates  the  father  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 
The  artist  materializes  as  a  young  adult,  reserved  and 
introspective,  on  the  right  side  of  the  painting,  but  the 
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Untitled 


1989  oil  on  wood 
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world  he  inhabits,  the  world  constituted  by  the  painting  as 
a  whole,  is  bleak  and  anguished.  A  violently  screaming 
head  occupies  the  upper  left  corner,  black  gestural 
vectors  zigzag  wildly  across  the  center,  and  the  palette 
is  everywhere  dim,  suppressing  color,  light,  and 
space  to  breathe.  Above  Father's  self-image,  numbers 
count  down,  10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,  1 ,  as  if  to  signal  the 
inevitable  detonation  of  the  family  of  which  the 
artist  was  a  part  but  to  which,  alienated  from  his  father, 
he  telt  he  did  nor  belong. 

Other  pictures  from  the  late  lySOs  are  similarly 
autobiographical,  but  their  focus  is  generally  on  the  artist's 
personal  torment  and  isolation  rather  than  his  problematic 
relationship  with  his  father.  The  center  ok  Candy  is 
collagcd  with  paper  wrappers — Lifesavers,  Mr.  Goodbar, 
5th  Avenue,  Good  &  Plenty,  Grunch,  Sugar  Babies — 
that  lloat  in  a  bright  yellow/orange  field  and  suggest 
a  window  of  hope  wherein  a  "healthy"  addiction  will 
replace  the  sell-destructive  addiction  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 


If  hope  was  there,  however,  it  was  surely  guarded,  for  the 
picture  is  otherwise  dark,  its  space  pushed  flat  and 
unyielding  against  the  surface;  a  door  and  window  are 
hinted  at  on  both  the  left  and  right  of  the  center  of  the 
composition,  but  they  lead  nowhere,  they  simply  summon 
the  abyss.  The  same  concerns  are  found  in  Scream  and 
Nightmare  #2,  both  of  which  are  packed  with  images  of 
fear  and  desperation,  agonized  fices,  groping  hands, 
spaces  blocked  by  scrawls  and  bars  and  crosses,  pictorial 
worlds  with  no  exits.  There  is  also  Spin  Out,  an 
accelerating  whirlpool  of  images  painted,  photographed, 
and  collaged  trom  the  media,  images  ranging  trom  rock 
star  David  Bowie,  gay  actor  David  Drake,  and  an 
anoinnious  participant  at  an  AG  T-UP  demonstration, 
to  fragments  collected  Irom  the  cultural  landscape,  a 
Marlboro  ad,  a  reproduction  of  the  Sistine  Ghapel  ceiling, 
photographs  ot  flashing  neon  and  the  cacophonous 
intersection  of  Broadway  and  Greeley.  All  of  the  images 
are  crested  in  the  upper  left  corner  b\  a  piece  of  a  studded 
leather  belt,  an  unmistakable  stereotype  of  gay  sexuality 
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but  also  a  reminder  of  the  marketing  power  of  the 
media,  insofar  as  we  know  from  all  the  media  studs  that 
in  our  fantasies  we  can  all  be  studs  as  well.  Spin  Out 
offers  us  a  jazzy  world,  upbeat  and  high  voltage, 
but  it  is  also  conflicted — yes/no,  yes/no,  yes/no — it  drips 
with  blood-red  pigment,  and  it  succumbs  abruptly 
to  darkness  as  we  trace  its  movement  from  left  to  right 
across  the  surface  of  the  composition.  Farber  referred 
to  the  picture  as  "a  major  piece  that  I  felt  said  it  all: 
what  it  was  like  to  be  on  drugs,  the  downtown  scene  and 
the  pleasure  and  the  sex  and  all  the  craziness  of  it.  "^  His 
words  are  echoed  in  a  chilling  statement  by  his  friend, 
photographer  Nan  Goldin,  whose  own  words  seem  to 
resonate  in  the  painting.  "In  the  early  eighties,  we  were 
all  into  the  glamorization  of  self-destruction,  which  wore 
thin  after  people  started  really  dying  around  us. ..It 
seemed  really  self-indulgent  to  be  killing  ourselves  when 
our  friends  were  actually  dying.  And  it  seemed 
imperative  that  we  be  present  in  the  world  to  help  each 
other.  I  don't  embrace  death  in  the  same  way  anymore. 


I  don't  flirt  with  it.  Life  has  become  much  more 
precious  to  me.  I'm  less  close  to  death;  I  embrace  it  less. 
I'm  not  as  scared  of  it,  either.'"' 

Apart  from  its  internal  power.  Spin  Out  is  significant  in 
demonstrating  a  further  shift  in  Robert  Father's  thinking 
about  his  work.  From  his  "impersonal"  landscape 
abstractions — worlds  in  which  he  took  refuge — he  had 
moved  in  the  later  1980s  to  a  highly  personalized  art,  its 
iconography  drawn  from  the  demons  and  nightmares 
he  was  exorcising — worlds  imaging  his  internal  anguish. 
With  Spin  Out,  which  was  completed  within  the  year  after 
he  learned  he  was  FilV-positive,  his  vision  broadened 
to  include  the  world  outside  his  world — the  world  undone 
by  AIDS. 
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Farber  engaged  that  world- 


at  once  his  world  and  our 
world — through  an  ambitious  group  of  painting- 
constructions  he  worked  on  between  1991  and  1994 
called  the  Western  Blot  Series.  He  knew  intimately  the 
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meaning  of  the  Western  Blot  as  one  of  the  two  tests  used 
in  detecting  the  AIDS  virus,  but  he  extended  its 
significance  far  beyond  medical  science:  "I  started  reading 
Barbara  Tuchman  and  found  compelling  parallels  between 
medieval  man's  experience  of  the  Black  Death  and  AIDS 
today.  There  were  so  many  equivalents:  sociologically, 
economically,  spiritually.  All  the  Italian  banks  failed,  there 
were  growing  numbers  of  homeless  because  of  the  famine 
which  preceded  the  Black  Death.  Much  of  the  hoo-ha 
of  the  art  world  of  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  recalled 
events  and  activities  that  occurred  during  the  Black 
Death.  It  was  a  really  crazy  time  back  then.  There  were 
these  fringe  groups  that  really  went  wild  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  Ivan  Boeskys  went  wild  or  that  the 
Danceteria  crowd  went  wild.  I  think  that  a  part  of 
my  thesis  is  that  the  rituals  that  people  found  themselves 
involved  in  ate  paralleled  not  only  in  this  lust  for  money 
and  power,  but  in  the  art  itself  At  a  certain  point  in 
the  art  of  the  eighties,  the  line  between  observation  and 
commentat)'  and  participation  became  blurred.  There 


were  artists  who  were  tr}'ing  to  go  beyond  kitsch, 

beyond  commodification,  and  they  were  glorifying  it, 

they  were  celebrating  it.  They  were  involved  in  this  danse 

macabre,  sucked  in  by  the  very  same  thing  they 

were  supposedly  commenting  on — the  commodification 

of  our  values."''  The  Black  Death  of  1348-49,  a 

blot  on  late  medieval  civilization  in  Western  Europe,  was 

paralleled  by  AIDS,  a  blot  on  late  20th-centur)' 

civilization,  but  on  a  global  scale. 

The  Western  Blot  Series  is  comprised  of  23  painting- 
constructions,  which  marks  it  as  the  most  sustained  body 
of  work  in  Farber's  tragically  brief  career  and  the  only 
time  he  engaged  art-making  as  a  rigorous  serial  activity  in 
which  each  picture  inflects  a  common  theme — the  parallel 
berwcen  AIDS  and  the  Black  Death — that  binds  all  the 
pictures.  The  pictures  are  also  unique  as  physical  objects. 
Each  consists  of  multiple  parts,  wood  and  Masonite  panels 
that  have  been  painted  and  collaged  with  photographic 
images  and  texts  and  arc  punctuated  or  framed  by 
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fragments  of  cornices,  gilt  frames,  and  Gothic  arches. 
The  parts  are  deployed  along  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
that  conform  to  the  grid  format  that  characterizes  many 
of  the  paintings  from  the  later  1980s — most  notably  Spin 
Out,  Scream,  Nightmare  #2,  and  Self  Portrait — but  are 
not  contained  by  the  rectangle  or  limited  to  it.  They  give 
the  appearance  of  having  grown  by  increments,  up  or 
down,  left  or  right — the  way  houses  or  churches  or 
altarpieces  sometimes  grow — in  response  to  the  internal 
demands  of  each  pictorial  situation.  But  while  their  formal 
and  physical  properties  distinguish  the  Western  Blot 
pictures  from  Father's  earlier  work,  they  were  not  pursued 
as  esthetic  ends  in  themselves;  rather,  they  emerged 
naturally,  at  once  painfully  and  meaningfully,  from  the 
pictures'  content,  from  the  artist's  thinking  about 
his  personal  condition  as  he  projected  it  into  the  larger 
context  of  art  and  life — and  death — in  the  past  and 
present.  Here  arc  his  comments  on  the  process:  "I  have 
to  learn  how  to  let  go  of  whatever  prior  imageiy  or  formal 
considerations  I  had  made  and  let  the  painting  happen 


how  it  happens.  One  of  the  things  now  that  I'm  doing 
differently  is  that  I'm  letting  it  happen  more,  father  than 
having  so  much  conttol  over  the  elements,  the  quotes,  the 
formal  configuration.  I'm  letting  this  subject  matter  of 
AIDS  and  the  Black  Death  and  death  and  illness  reside 
in  me  more,  with  more  availability.  Before,  I  had  a  tighter 
hold  on  what  happened  on  the  canvas,  there  was  less 
risk  involved  and  it  was  born  more  out  of  fear.  And  the 
fear  is,  I  don't  want  to  be  thinking  about  this  subject 
matter,  I  don't  want  to  be  talking  about  this  stuff.  Where 
I  am  today  is — I  am  this  stuff  I'm  also  other  things, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  my  life  right  now  is  as 
an  artist  with  HIV.  And  as  I  let  that  move  in  on  me 
more  deeply,  the  work  comes  out  a  little  more  freely  and 
I  feel  less  of  this  distance....  Now  I'm  much  freer.  I  let 
things  be  which  otherwise  I  would  consider  unfinished. 
I  don't  want  to  just  work  with  illuminated  manuscripts 
as  a  reference.  1  saw  multipaneled  altarpieces  as  an 
intlucnce  so  1  got  these  Masonite  pieces  made.  Since 
I'm  also  usinsi  nioldins?  and  sold  leaf  and  I'm  cutting  the 
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she  said  it's  gone  tcio  far  I  thought  I  had  liriR. 
I  thought  I  had  more  time. 


Room<t09 

Memorial  Sloari'KettEring 
1990  A.D. 


Wi'stern  Blot  #1  1991  oil  on  wood  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 
38  X  68  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 


wood  myself,  I'm  having  to  learn  the  kind  of 
craftsmanship  that  the  Renaissance  journeymen  used  to 
make  these  pieces."^ 

The  quotes  mentioned  by  Farber  were  taken  from 
witnesses  and  victims  of  the  Black  Death  or  AIDS.  They 
occur  in  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  Western  Blot 
Series,  usually  in  sets  of  two  or  three  that  establish  the 
artist's  compelling  parallels  between  past  and  present: 

Western  Blot  #1 

Death  coming  itjto  our  midst  like  black  smoke,  a  plague 
which  cuts  off  the  young,  a  rootless  phantom  which  has  no 
mercy  for  fair  countenance.  Woe  is  me... 
Welsh  Lament,  1349  A.D. 


She  said  it's  gone  too  far.  I  thought  I  had  time,  I  thought 

I  had  more  time. 
Room  409 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering,  1990  A.D. 

Western  Blot  #9 

There  remained  no  support  except  the  charity  of  their  fiends, 
and  those  were  feiu. 

II  Decamerone,  1350  A.D. 

What  I  want  most  is  to  sleep.  To  go  home,  lie  down 

on  a  sofi  bed  with  clean  sheets  that  just  smell  clean  and  sleep. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  I  could  sleep  for  weeks. 

Homeless  P"WA 

22  years  old,  1991  A.D. 
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...and  no  bells  rang,  and  nobody  wept  because  almost  every 
one  expected  death.  And  people  believed  and  said:  This  is  the 
end  of  the  World. 
Agniolo  di  Tura,  1348  A.D. 


Western  Blot  #3  1991  mixed  media  on  masonitc 

panel 

14  X  64  inches 
Collection  I.indy  I.inder 
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Western  Blot  #5  1 99 1  oil  on  masonirc  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 
36  X  74  inches 
Collection  Peggy  Farbcr 
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Western  Blot  #6  1991  oil  on  masonitc  panels, 
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Western  Blot  #  19 

I,  as  among  the  dead,  waiting  till  death  do  come,  have 
put  into  writing  truthfully  what  I  have  heard  and  verified. 
And  that  the  writing  not  perish  with  the  scribe,  I  add 
parchment  to  continue  it,  if  by  chance  anyone  be  left  in  the 
fiiture,  and  any  child  of  Adam  may  escape  this  pestilence 
and  continue  the  work  thus  commenced.  * 
John  Clyn  of  Kilkenny 
Ireland,  1349  A.D. 

'Written  in  another  hand,  the  chronicle  continued,  "Here 
it  seems  the  author  died." 

Someday  the  AIDS  crisis  will  be  over,  and  when  that  day  has 
come  and  gone,  there  will  be  people  alive  on  this  earth 
who  will  hear  that  once  there  was  a  terrible  disease  and  that 
a  brave  group  of  people  stood  up  and  fought,  and  in  some 
cases  died  so  that  others  might  live. 
Vito  Russo,  New  York  City,  d.  November  1990  A.D. 
44  years  old 


Hilliard  Goldfarb,  the  curator  of  Art's  Lament  at  the 
Gardner  Museum,  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Robert  Farber  about  John  Clyns  chronicle.  Here  is  the 
artist's  response:  "When  I  first  found  that,  it  just  stopped 
me  in  my  tracks,  his  heroism.  That  he  was,  even  into 
the  last  moment,  trying  to  get  the  record  straight.  But  my 
appreciation  of  it  sort  of  had  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
There  was  a  long  period  ol  time  when  I  had  over  400,  300 
T-ceils.  I  was  having  a  h.ird  time  believing  that  I  had 
Hl\'.  1  had  no  symptoms  at  that  point.  And  so  1  used  it  in 
an  early  painting.  Western  Blot  #6,  because  1  knew  it  was 
an  interesting  quote.  It  was  a  powerful  quote.  But  my 
relationship  to  it  was  as  a  viewer.  Now,  when  I'm  using  it, 
it's  almost  entirely  different.  So  much  so  that  as  part  of 
the  painting,  next  to  it  I  have  a  panel  that  is  half  dark  and 
half  is  pretty  much  white.  And  the  quote  that  runs 
through  this  panel  is,  "I  add  parchment  to  continue  it."  It's 
almost  like  this  idea  oi^pass  it  on.'  That  I  know  I'm  going 
to  die  in  the  next  five  years.  And  to  have  found  this 
guy's  quote  and  find  courage  to  continue  on  my  own,  I'm 
doing  the  same  as  he  did.  Onh'  its  not  parchment,  its 
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Western  Bbt  #10  1991  oil  on  masonite  panels, 

mouldings,  marble, 
cibachrome  print 
44  X  66  inches 
Private  Collection,  Boston 
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Western  Blot  #11  1992  oil  on  wood  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 
40  X  65  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 


one  of  my  panels.  I  think  that  would  generally  be  true 
of  all  the  older  quotes,  that  most  of  my  reaction, 
even  profound  reactions,  were  as  a  viewer.  That's  entirely 
different.  It's  now,  'Oh,  I  know  that,  oh  yes.  That 
happens.  Oh  yes,  that's  me.'"' 

"Oh  yes,  that's  me."  Indeed,  Farber  is  very  much  present  in 
this  picture.  His  handprint,  resembling  a  primal  signature, 
appears  in  the  panel  to  the  right  of  the  quote  that 
concludes,  "Here  it  seems  the  author  died."  Superimposed 
on  his  handprint  is  a  graph  showing  the  decline  of  his 
T-cells,  the  line  plummeting  toward  50,  a  life-threatening 
condition,  before  falling  off  the  page,  at  which  point 
it  gives  way  to  a  rapid  zigzag  of  black  brushstrokes  that  in 
turn  yields  to  a  lighter  field  supported  by  a  horizontally 
extending  wood  strip,  his  version  of  the  added  parchment 
where  his  own  story  will  someday  be  continued.  His  hope 
for  that  continuation  found  its  inspiration  in  lohn 
Clyn,  whose  words  abut  a  naked  panel  clogged  with  wire 
mesh  and  pigment,  but  it  found  reinforcement  in  Vito 


Russo,  whose  words  abut  a  framed  panel  blackened 
with  urgent  scrawls — in  both  cases,  hope  emerging  from 
despair.  Like  Clyn,  Russo  was  a  chronicler,  for  he 
maintained  an  archive  of  gay  film  and  video,  a  record  for 
the  next  generation;  like  Farber,  who  was  both  chronicler 
and  painter  in  the  Western  Blot  Series,  Russo  was  an 
artist  as  well,  a  filmmaker  whose  work  would  live  beyond 
his  own  life.  Western  Blot  #19  is  a  trenchant  picture:  in 
excavating  the  past,  it  draws  the  past  into  the  present  and 
thereby  projects  the  present  into  the  future. 

As  maker,  Farber  is  naturally  present  in  all  of  the  Western 
Blot  pictures,  but  his  presence  is  overt  in  only  three 
others  besides  Western  Blot  #19.  His  footprints  appear  in 
Western  Blot  #10  adjacent  to  the  following  quote  from  an 
AIDS  volunteer  caregiver.  "He  was  still  walking,  although 
he  was  in  great  pain — he  had  no  flesh  on  his  body,  no 
muscles  to  support  his  bones.  Before  he  became  sick, 
he  used  to  be  a  wrestler."  In  Western  Blot  #13  it  is  his  arm 
that  is  being  injected  during  the  testing  of  a  new  drug. 
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and  his  self-image  is  fully  before  us  in  Western  Blot  #15, 
which  also  contains  his  only  personal  quote  in  the  series: 
"To  look  at  me,  you'd  never  know  that  I  was  HIV-positive. 
I  mean,  I  look  okay.  You'd  never  know  that  I  have  lost 
400  T-cells  since  last  summer.  I  mean,  I  could  be  standing 
here  beside  you  right  now,  reading  this  like  any  other 
person  who  happened  to  walk  into  the  gallery  and  you'd 
never  know  I  must  take  acyclovire,  Bactim,  AZT,  ddl,  and 
many  vitamins  throughout  the  day  just  to  keep  my  head 
above  water.  For  now  I'm  managing  to  stay  afloat.  But 
I'm  treading  water  every  minute  of  the  day  hoping  that 
I  do  not  tire  before  a  lifeboat  comes  to  bring  me  back 
to  dry  land.  What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  feel  my  feet  planted 
on  the  sureness  of  firm  ground  where  expectation  and 
anticipation  didn't  always  include  a  core  of  darkness  and 
fear."  The  text  spans  virtually  the  entire  surface  of  the 
picture,  which  means  it  partially  obscures,  and  is  partially 
obscured  by,  the  full  length  self-portrait  on  the  right, 
though  it  is  entirely  legible  on  the  left,  where  it  is  printed 
on  a  sheet  of  silver  mvlar — it  is  legible,  that  is,  unless  vou 


are  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  painting,  in  which 

case  the  reflective  surface  becomes  a  mirror  in  which  you 

see  yourself  standing  there  beside  the  artist  who  looks 

okay,  the  artist  you'd  never  know  was  HIV-positive,  the 

artist  with  the  declining  T-cells,  the  artist  who  had 

to  take  all  of  those  drugs  and  vitamins  to  stay  afloat.  I've 

stood  in  front  of  the  picture  myself  and  I  can  tell 

you  that  being  one  with  it  is  both  haunting  and  poignant. 

In  his  review  of  Father's  exhibition  at  Artists  Space  in 
1992,  Holland  Cotter  wrote  the  following  about  Western 
Blot  #15.  "In  this  piece,  as  in  the  installation  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Farber  presents  an  overpowering  subject  with 
immense  restraint  and  poise."'  This  is  certainly  the  case, 
and  it  is  true  even  in  examples  such  as  Western  Blot  #14, 
Western  Blot  #17,  and  Western  Blot  #20,  in  which  we  see 
photographic  images  of  war  and  carnage,  reminding  us, 
along  with  texts  that  are  similarly  unsettling,  ot  the 
ongoing  battle  against  AIDS,  a  battle  enormous  in  itself 
,Hul  one  whose  challenge  is  compounded  by  our  own 


Western  Blot  ^13  1992  mixed  media  on  wood 

48  X  66  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 
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"disbelief,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear."  These  words  and 
their  attendant  images  border  on  truculence,  but  the 
overall  voice  of  the  paintings  remains  controlled,  it  never 
erupts  into  visual  or  emotional  disorder.  I  imagine  it  must 
have  required  an  extraordinary  act  of  will  on  the  artist's 
part  to  achieve  such  restraint  and  poise,  to  maintain 
the  tone  of  solemn  dignit)'  that  characterizes  the  Western 
Blot  Series  as  a  whole,  and,  without  rancor,  to  find  hope 
for  the  future  as  he  faced  death  in  his  life  and  work. 
That  hope,  which  Farber  shared  with  Vito  Russo — and 
whose  statement  of  it  he  called  one  of  his  most  treasured 
quotes'" — was  not  secured  without  an  equally 
extraordinary  struggle  to  acknowledge  what  had  become 
his  personal  fate:  "As  1  was  beginning  to  pull  myself  out  ol 
the  despair  that  came  with  testing  positive,  I  realized 
that  basically  the  himian  condition  is  a  tragic  condition. 
Everyone  dies  alone.  I  no  longer  can  bring  mysell 
to  believe  in  the  larger  picture,  which  is  what  my  abstract 
paintings  were  about,  the  larger  picture  in  the  sense  of 
transcendence.  Blu  1  have  developed  this  idea  that 


although  I  may  not  know  what  the  point  is,  I  think  there 
is  a  point.  Maybe  living  is  about  learning  how  to  be 
genuine  with  yourself  and  with  others,  which  is  hard.  And 
even  if  I  only  manage  10  minutes  of  genuineness  a  day, 
that's  a  good  thing  of  its  own.  And  I  began  to  feel — and 
this  was  also  because  of  my  political  involvement — 
basically  optimistic  about  my  own  condition.  In  20  years' 
time  when  the  younger  generation  asks  what  it  was 
like  to  live  during  these  dark  times,  I  would  be  able  to  say 
I  used  what  voice  I  could  to  take  a  stand."" 

Farber  developed  the  Western  Blot  Series  from  1991  into 
1994,  producing  a  body  of  work  in  which,  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate,  he  redirected  his  \ision  Ironi  within  to 
without,  horn  the  demons  plaguing  him  personally,  to  the 
demons  that  plagued  Western  Europe  in  the  l4th  centurv- 
in  the  form  of  the  Black  Death  and  their  parallel  in 
the  demons  plaguing  our  own  time  in  the  form  of  AIDS, 
rhe  series  is  comprehensive  and  it  must  have  entailed 
sustained  emotional  enersry  to  embrace  the  enormia'  of  its 
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Western  Blot  #15 


1992  oil,  silver  mylar,  charcoal  on 

wood  panel 
62  X  40  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
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Western  Blot  #17  1993  mixed  media  on  wood 

64  X  74  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 


subject;  it  must  also  have  been  exhausting,  for  it  entailed 
extensive  physical  work  that  the  artist  did  entirely  on 
his  own — conducting  research,  collecting  and 
rehabilitating  old  picture  frames  and  moldings,  shaping 
and  preparing  panels  for  painted  images,  photographs, 
and  texts,  and  so  forth.  In  any  case,  Farber  felt  he 
had  brought  the  series  to  closure  in  1994,  and  he  became 
determined  to  move  on.  "About  six  months  ago 
I  decided/needed  to  develop  some  of  the  themes  arising 
out  ot  disease  and  mortality,  using  the  language  of 
abstraction  to  further  explore  them.  Using  oil  paint, 
encaustic,  photo-collage,  etc.,  my  attempt  is  to  examine 
the  search  tor  order  and  relief  within  the  random 
uncertainties  of  life." '- 

The  paintings  Farber  next  produced  would  be  his  last. 
They  are  few  in  number  and,  more  often  than  not, 
modest  in  size,  but  they  are  nonetheless  large  in  feeling. 
Though  a  few  of  them  incorporate  photographic 
images  and  clearly  identifiable  found  objects,  they  are 


basically  abstract  and,  as  such,  they  occasionally  recall  the 
artist's  first  mature  pictures.  Their  mode  of  abstraction, 
however,  is  significantly  different  from  that  which 
he  initially  practiced.  It  is  more  open,  more  a  matter 
of  allowing  the  materials — oil,  encaustic,  concrete — 
to  spread  naturally  over  their  supports  rather  than  being 
controlled  by  an  urge  to  design  or  compose;  as  a  result, 
the  paintings  are  less  decorative.  And  while  each 
of  them  can  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  quite  specific 
autobiographical  concern  relating  to  disease  and 
mortality,  none  is  restricted  to  those  concerns.  As  they  are 
open  formally,  so  is  their  content  open  and  expansive. 

The  last  pictures  were  conceived  individually,  confronting 
disease  and  mortality  not  as  a  theme  to  be  systematically 
researched  and  articulated — which  was  Father's  method 
for  the  Western  Blot  Series  — but  as  a  spectrum  of 
naked  feelings  that  ricochet  between  chaos  and  serenity, 
their  limits  at  times  projected  in  juxtaposition  with 
one  another,  and  at  times  in  isolation.''  Window  presents 
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Western  Blot  #19  1993  mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

60  X  81  inches 
Collection  Patrick  Moore 
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a  photographic  image  of  a  glazed  atrium  hung  with 
mirrors  that  wildly  destabilizes  the  left  side  of  the 
picture,  but  the  right  side  is  quietly  painted  and  virtually 
without  incident,  providing  balance;  also  on  the  right, 
an  actual  window  frame  gives  the  work  its  title,  which 
is  also  a  medical  term  referring  to  a  place  where  the 
HIV  virus  could  enter  or  hide.  In  Level  Off,  where  the 
title  refers  to  a  steady  count  of  T-cells  or  viral  load  in 
the  blood,  the  carpenter's  level  firmly  anchors  the  center 
of  the  composition,  but  diagonal  lines  and  bands 
elsewhere  tilt  away  from  its  reassuring  measure.  Farber 
was  experiencing  significant  highs  and  lows  in  his 
blood  tests  in  the  last  months  of  1994,  his  illness  was 
increasingly  disrupting  his  art  as  well  as  his  life;  hence. 
Interruption,  with  its  stark  but  weighted  contrast  of  black 
against  white  and  its  surhice  evcr\'\vherc  scarred  with 
anxious  markings.  In  this  briel  sequence  of  paintings, 
however,  Last  Pane  looks  and  feels  like  the  nadir  of  the 
artist's  being,  for  its  sole  window  of  light,  the  small 
white  panel  in  the  upper  right  ol  the  painting,  is  all  bui 


crushed — pieces  of  broken  glass  remain  in  the  wood 
frame  that  contains  it — by  the  charred  greens  and  blues 
and  browns  that  dominate  and  occlude  the  surface; 
we  are  reminded  of  the  somber  Night  Window,  painted 
10  years  earlier,  but  "night"  here  translates  beyond 
darkness,  to  death. 

Liist  Pane  was  completed  in  early  1995,  and  it  was 
followei.1  in  order  by  Narrow  Escape,  Concrete  Painting, 
Solitude,  and  Fly  Away.  Narrow  Escape  and  Concrete 
Painting  ViK  literally  slabs  of  concrete,  brutal  and 
impenetrable  except  tor  a  horizontal  strip  ol  blue  sk)' 
in  the  former  and  a  landscape-like  band  of  red  at 
the  base  of  the  latter,  openings  that  offer  litde  relief  from 
what  are  otherwise  oppressively  austere  and  airless 
pictorial  worlds.  Farber  periodically  required 
hospitalization  at  this  time,  and  he  would  be  away  from 
his  studio  for  an^'^vhere  from  four  or  five  days  to  r^vo 
weeks  at  a  time.  When  he  could  return,  the  studio  offered 
solitLidc,  w  hich  is  clearly  the  significance  ol  the  painting 
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by  that  title,  a  green  field  centered  in  a  red  field,  a  calm 
space-within-a-space,  like  a  shelter.  The  image  reminds 
me  of  a  statement  the  artist  made  several  years  before 
he  conceived  this  painting:  "The  only  thing  that  I 
can  imagine  would  give  me  relief  is  to  be  in  an  absolutely 
bland,  large  room  and  just  stand  in  the  middle  and 
do  nothing.  That  image,  which  is  very  strong  for  me, 
is  about  eliminating  all  stimulus,  all  temporal  signposts 
as  if  I  were  out  of  time.  That  would  be  the  only  place 
where  1  would  feel  I  could  alight.  The  room  is  a  place 
where  there  are  no  problems,  no  problems  because  there 
is  nothing  there.""  Solitude  gives  us  that  room,  but — 
and  this  is  astonishing  to  me  when  1  chink  about  the 
artist's  increasingly  hopeless  physical  condition — it  isn't 
bland  at  all,  it  is  suffused  with  warmth  and  light,  it  glows 
quietly  from  within,  offering  hope.  The  same  is  true 
oi  Fly  Away,  which  is  even  more  radically  reduced, 
nothing  but  a  blue  field,  an  unbounded  space  of  sky-like 
color,  serenely  brushed,  opening  beyond  the  studio 
and  the  body  within  it,  and  the  illness  within  the  bod^^ 


beckoning  and  tranquil,  infinite.  Robert  Farber  said  that 
when  he  learned  he  was  HIV-positive,  he  abandoned  a 
belief  in  the  "larger  picture'  and  in  the  "transcendence" 
he  felt  his  earlier  abstract  paintings  had  sought  to  attain, 
but  Fly  Away,  the  last  picture  he  completed,  surely 
suggests  otherwise,  for  the  feeling  shimmering  within  it  is 
nothing  if  not  transcendent. 

I  see  Farber's  last  paintings  as  private  meditations  on 
disease  and  mortality  that  are  finally  not  his  alone,  not 
merely  private,  for  the  emotional  highs  and  lows  that 
inspired  them  are  accessible — and  relevant — to  all  of  us. 
Because  they  are  essentially  abstract,  they  can  be  said 
to  inflect  their  subject  obliquely,  but  their  voices  are  no 
less  public  for  that,  their  audience  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  knew  him  or  who  have  been  directly  affected 
by  the  AIDS  pandemic.  As  such,  I  see  the  last  paintings 
as  extending  the  project  that  preceded  them,  the  Western 
Blot  Series  in  which  the  artist  makes  it  clear  that  we 
arc  all  affected.  At  the  same  time,  their  polarirv  of  teelings 
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Window 


1994  mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

36  X  71  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 
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delta  Salitic 


1994  mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

18x28  inciies 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  l-'arber 
Foundation 
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Lau  Pane 


1995  oil,  encaustic,  mixed  media  on 

wood 

48  X  62  inches 

Collection  Rose  Art  Museum, 
Brandeis  University,  Gift  of 
the  Robert  D.  Father 
Foundation 


also  distinguishes  them  from  the  Western  Blot  pictures, 
which  maintain  a  generally  restrained  emotional  range, 
and  in  this  they  remind  me  of  two  projects  the  artist 
engaged  in  while  he  was  developing  those  earlier  works. 

The  first  was  called  Every  Ten  Minutes,  and  it  consisted 
ot  a  sound  installation  in  which  a  church  bell  tolls 
every  10  minutes  to  remind  people  of  the  AIDS  death  rate 
in  the  United  States.  Father  made  the  original  recording 
in  the  bell  tower  of  the  Riverside  Church  in  New 
York,  and  the  tape  was  played  to  commemorate  Day 
Without  Art  on  November  30,  1991,  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
the  New  Museum,  85  galleries  in  SoHo  and  on  57th 
Street  in  Manhattan,  and  70  art  spaces  in  Los  Angeles. 
Its  effect  today  remains  what  it  was  in  1991,  solemn  and 
spiritual.  The  second  project  is  a  video  called  Sony  for 
the  Interruption,  and  it  was  presented  at  the  Paula  Cooper 
Gallery  in  New  York  on  Day  Without  Art,  December  1, 
1994.  The  video  shows  a  beautitul  sandy  beach  beneath  a 


clear  blue  sky,  a  visual  cliche  of  vacation  splendor  that 
is  appropriately  accompanied  by  the  theme  song  from 
the  1959  film,  A  Summer  Place.  Moments  after 
the  video  opens,  the  "interruption"  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  gray  dot  that  appears  on  the  horizon  and 
quickly  expands  to  fill  the  entire  screen,  obliterating 
sand  and  sky,  while  its  own  sound  track,  a  droning  buzz, 
simultaneously  expands  in  volume  and  obliterates 
the  movie  music.  All  of  this  takes  about  a  minute, 
whereupon  the  tape  repeats  itself  again  and  again  and 
again,  producing  an  effect  that  is  deeply  annoying, 
an  interruption  from  which  we  want  to  run  and  hide. 

Together,  Every  Ten  Minutes  and  Sony  for  the 
Interruption  bracket  an  emotional  range  that  adumbrates 
the  more  fully  explored  emotional  range  of  the  last 
paintings  where  we  find  death  hovering,  rage  mounting 
along  with  fear,  windows  darkened — Farber's  pictures 
seem  to  have  windows  everywhere — all  blackness 
and  concrete  and  bad  blood,  yet  light  and  color  then 
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Concrete  Painting         1995 


concrete  and  oil  on  wood 
36  X  36  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farbcr 
Foundation 


Notes 
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entering,  and  with  that  light  and  color,  transcendence 
washing  over  the  face  of  the  final  interruption,  and, 
feeling  that  transcendence  and  wanting  to  acknowledge 
the  effort  that  must  have  been  required  to  achieve 
it,  we  say  in  the  face  of  it,  to  ourselves  and  to  him,  Yes, 
Robert,  fly  away.. .for  the  work  will  live. 

Carl  Belz 


1 .  This  quote  is  found  on  page  5 
of  the  typescript  of  an  essay, 

"The  Art  of  Accompaniment," 
that  I  received  from  Robert 
Farber  in  Januar)'  1995.  The 
essay  was  written  for  the 
publication.  Outlooks:  Lesbian 
mid  Guy  Sexutjiities  and  Visual 
Cultures  (Peter  Home  and 
Reina  Lewis,  eds.,  Routledge: 
London  and  New  York.  1996. 
pp.  I  13-19),  which  appeared 
after  the  artist's  death,  but 
which  docs  not  include  the 
quote  in  question. 

2.  Outlooks,  p.  115. 

3.  Andrea  R.  Vauchcr,  Muses 
from  Chaos  and  Ash:  AIDS. 
Artists,  and  Art,  New  York: 
Grove  Press,  1993,  pp.  21-22. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  li. 


8.  Art's  Lament:  Crcativit)'  in  the 
Face  of  Death,  Boston:  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum, 

1994,  np. 

9.  The  Neiv  York  Times, 
November  20,  1992. 

10.  Outlooks,  p.  119. 

1 1 .  Muses  frotn  Chaos  and  Ash, 

p.21. 

1 2.  This  statement  was 
included  in  the  artist's 
application,  dated  Januar)'  12, 

1995,  for  a  residency  at  Yaddo 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

13.  The  chronolog)'  ot  the 
paintings  described  in  this  part 
of  my  essay  was  provided  by 
John  Paradiso,  who  was  the 
artist's  studio  .assistant  from 
December  21,  1992,  until  the 
time  ot  his  death. 

14.  Muses  from  Chaos  and  Ashes, 
p.  92. 
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Narrow  Escape  1995  concrete  with  photo  on  wood 

panel 

36  X  36  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farbcr 
Foundation 
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Solitude 


1995  oil,  encaustic,  and  linen  on 

wood  panel 
25  X  24  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Parber 
Foundation 
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Fly  Away 


1995  oil  and  linen  on  wood  panel 

24  X  24  inches 
Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 
Foundation 
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Stills  from  the 
video,  Sony  for  the 
Interruption 


W.J  F.IV.  •_."•, 

life  Versus  D©atk: 


Crisis 


Within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  New  Yorlc  art  world 
you,  dear  reader,  like  me  must  surely  know  one,  two, 
three,  perhaps  even  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  artists,  dealers, 
collectors,  students,  and  museum  personnel  who  have 
died  or  are  now  dying  of  AIDS.  And  to  expand  still 
further  this  heart-rending  private  reality,  you  must  surely 
have  heard  of  countless  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  lost  or  are  now  losing  their  lives.  The 
plague,  of  course,  covers  the  earth,  from  China  to  Israel. 
But  for  most  of  us,  what  happens  in  Africa  still  seems 
quite  unreal,  whereas  the  blunt  and  appalling  news  we 
have  just  this  minute  heard  about  this  or  that  familiar  face 
in  SoHo  or  on  East  79th  Street  is  so  frighteningly  real  that 
we  either  become  helplessly  numb  or  desperate  to  do 
something  fast. 

But  what  to  do?  Confronting  a  man-made  evil,  like  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  could  assail  a  government  and  the 
people  in  charge.  But  how  do  we  confront  a  diabolically 
protean  virus  that  has  been  killing  first  those  pariahs  of 
grass-roots  America,  homosexuals  and  drug  addicts,  and 
has  then  gone  on  to  kill,  with  far  less  moral 
discrimination,  even  women,  children,  and  heterosexual 
men?  We  have  recourse  only  to  love  and  to  science,  which 
is  what  Art  Against  AIDS  is  about. 

As  for  love,  this  is  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  wide- 
ranging  solidarity,  a  Peaceable  Kingdom  where  the  most 
black-and-white  extremes  of  the  New  York  art  world 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  intersect  now  join  hands  to  mourn 
the  dead  and  to  give  hope  to  the  dying  and  to  all  the  rest 
of  us.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  live  without  the 
support  ot  loving,  caring,  and  faith,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  die 
of  AIDS  until  medicine  has  found  a  cure,  and  for  this,  of 
course,  the  bottom  line  is  money.  So  for  this  double 
reason — to  create  our  own  community  of  emotional 
strength  for  the  afflicted  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  medical  research  under  the  auspices  of  AmFAR — 
the  New  York  art  world  has  rallied  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 


These  numbers  take  on  an  extraordinary  spectrum  of 
time,  space,  art,  and  lifestyle — a  vast  and  wildly  diverse 
response  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  now  walking  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  As  for  the  time  span,  the 
generations  represented  here  with  works  donated  for  the 
Art  Against  AIDS  sale  take  us  through  a  virtual  history  of 
the  second  half  of  our  great  and  awful  century;  beginning 
with  artists  who  were  young  at  the  time  of  the 
harrowingly  unnatural  apocalypse  of  1945,  the  atom 
bomb,  and  concluding  with  artists  who  are  now  young  at 
the  time  of  the  natural,  if  no  less  lethal,  apocalypse  of  the 
1980s,  AIDS,  whose  consequences  for  this  planet  stagger 
all  our  imaginations.  This  panorama  of  20th-century  art 
history  starts  with  the  rock-bottom  foundation  of  old 
masters,  generously  donated  by  dealers  involved  with  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  we  find  names  like  Picasso, 
Giacometti,  Pollock,  David  Smith,  artists  who  lived  and 
died  in  a  world  without  AIDS.  But  many  other  venerable 
artists  who  were  born  before  World  War  I — de  Kooning, 
Nevelson,  Bourgeois — are  still  very  much  alive  and  well, 
and  with  their  impressive  donations  have  provided 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  terror  of  AIDS  has  alerted 
even  the  most  senior  members  of  our  pantheon. 

And  from  this  generation  forward,  decade  after  decade  is 
represented  by  an  anthology  of  gifts  from  hundreds  of 
renowned  as  well  as  lesser  known  names;  for  in  this  sale, 
the  democracy  of  communal  struggle  for  life  has  often 
outweighed,  as  it  should,  the  aristocracy  of  the  greatest  art. 
To  be  sure,  a  textbook  history  of  the  evolution  of  art  after 
World  War  II  could  be  offered  with  an  honor  role  that 
sweeps  us  from  the  1940s  right  down  to  1987.  American 
artists  whose  historic  importance  is  now  engraved  in 
stone — a  Johns,  a  Rauschenberg,  a  Stella,  a  Lichtenstein,  a 
LeWitt — all  figure  here;  and  a  United  Nations  of  foreign 
artists  whether  from  Colombia  or  Germany,  Italy  or 
England,  have  also  contributed  to  this  cause.  But  the 
greater  point  is  the  egalitarian  one:  that  men  and  women 
artists  of  all  ages  and  stripes — whether  Ab-Ex  or  Neo-Geo, 
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whether  straight,  or  gay,  or  something  else — have  rushed 
forward  on  this  occasion  to  do  something  to  stave  off  the 
disaster  that  menaces  us  all.  So  it  is  that  in  this  sinking 
ship  of  the  art  world  we  have  known,  cherished,  and  taken 
for  granted,  we  can  find  only  the  oldest  of  the  old 
masters — a  de  Kooning,  for  instance — but  also  artists  of 
the  most  recent  reputation,  from  abstract  painters  like 
Carroll  Dunham  to  a  "commodity  artist "  like  Haim 
Steinbach. 

In  this  light,  too,  the  galleries  that  have  rallied  together 
here — some  70  strong — extend  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
New  York  geography  and  style.  There  are  those  discreetly 
lavish  townhouse  interiors,  on  the  Upper  East  Side,  which 
we  might  think  twice  about  entering  without  observing 
the  dress  code  demanded  by  an  exclusive  alumni  club; 
there  are  others,  way  over  in  the  East  Village,  where  we 
might  feel  that  Pee- Wee  Herman's  Playhouse  has  met  its 
funkier  match;  and  there  are  all  the  in-between  styles, 
from  57th  Street  to  West  Broadway,  where  the  socially 
fluid  camaraderie  of  the  art  world  spills  into  the  elevators 
and  onto  the  sidewalks  during  those  Saturday  afternoon 
pilgrimages  from  one  shrine  to  another.  And  it  should  be 
said,  too,  that  none  other  than  the  great  auction  house 
over  near  the  East  River,  Sotheby's,  where  only  serious 
buyers  and  sellers  usually  venture,  has  joined  the 
community  effort  in  an  indispensable  way  by  collecting 
major  funds  for  the  production  of  this  book. 

But  now,  with  the  number  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  our 
familiar  New  York  art  world  multiplying  as  insanely  as  the 
number  of  victims  in  an  extended  war,  none  of  these 
comforting  realities  can  be  taken  tor  granted.  How  soon 
will  it  be  before  this  artist  dies  or  that  gallery  closes? 
Already  the  devastation  within  our  little  kingdom  has 
been  widespread  and  merciless;  and  the  grim  statistics  that 
inform  us  about  the  future  are  unthinkable. 

Still  remaining  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  art 
world,  so  imminent  a  nightmare  in  the  late  20rh  century 
prompts  thoughts  about  history,  about  other  head-on 
public  collisions  between  art  and  disease.  The  most 


traumatic,  it  now  remote,  precedent  may  be  that  of  the 
bubonic  plague  in  Florence  and  Siena  which  struck  in  the 
summer  of  1348.  There,  death  triumphed  over  no  less  than 
50  percent  and  possibly  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
population,  including  such  illustrious  artists  as  Andrea 
Pisano  and  the  Lorenzetti  brothers.  But  as  we  know,  these 
cities  and  their  art  sur\'ived,  though  there  were  immediate 
consequences  in  both  art  and  religion.  Art  became  fearful  in 
subject,  often  dwelling  on  the  physical  horrors  of  death, 
and  fearful  in  torm,  creating  stiff,  hieratic  confrontations 
with  relentlessly  judgmental  Christian  divinities.  Indeed, 
the  moral  backlash  of  Christianity  was  felt  then  as  it  still  is 
today;  for  after  1348,  the  Church  could  easily  interpret  the 
Black  Death  as  punishment  for  earthly  sin,  just  as  now,  in 
an  alarming  revival  of  ingrained  Judeo-Christian  prejudices, 
the  commonplace  reading  of  AIDS,  from  the  Bible  Belt  to 
the  White  House,  is  that  its  afflicted  have  transgressed 
moral  law  and  have  earned  their  terrible  fate,  which  in  turn 
should  provide  a  fire-and-brimstone  lesson  to  any  potential 
sinners. 

But  the  specifically  sexual  aspect  of  AIDS,  as  a  disease 
acquired  by  violating  a  puritanical  moral  code,  also  grimly 
echoes  the  response  to  SN'philis  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  Slowly  and  lethally  degenerative,  syphilis  was 
contracted  through  sexual  promiscuity,  especially  with 
prostitutes,  and  therefore,  carries  with  it  the  "Scarlet  Letter" 
stigma  of  a  punishment  meted  out  to  those  who  dared  to 
stray  from  the  Victorian  demands  ot  premarital  virginit)' 
and  post-marital  fidelit)'.  The  terror  ot  syphilis,  finally 
vanquished  in  the  1940s  by  penicillin,  was  pervasive  in  all 
walks  of  societ)',  from  the  respectable  burghers  of  Ibsen's 
Ghosts  to  the  libertine  Bohemians  ot  avant-garde  Paris,  and 
its  marks  can  be  found  throughout  the  art  and  culture  of 
the  turn  of  the  cenciiiy.  The  ubiquitous ^ww^^w/f,  that 
demonic  temptress  who,  with  her  sexual  wiles  lures  married 
and  unmarried  men  astray  and  then  kills  them,  haunted  the 
imager)'  of  countless  major  and  minor  artists.  From 
Rossetti,  Munch,  and  Beardsley  to  the  Picasso  of  the 
Demoiselles  d'Avi^wn,  the  equ.ition  of  the  fulfillment  of 
wanton  sexual  desire  with  punishment  bv  disease  and  death 


could  be  read  in  one  reincarnation  after  another:  Salome, 
Lilith,  female  vampires,  sea  sirens,  sphinxes,  or  simply  the 
common  street  whores  of  Paris  and  Barcelona.  In  subtle 
and  in  overt  ways,  art  had  expressed  a  contradictoiy 
combination  of  paganism  and  Christianity,  namely  that 
sexual  attraction  was  all-consuming  but,  if  acted  upon 
outside  the  proprieties  of  marriage,  resulted  in  the 
consummation  not  of  life,  but  of  a  horrible  death. 

In  the  late  20th  century,  however,  these  vital  experiences 

of  life,  love,  and  death  have  become  nearly  impossible  to 

deal  with  in  the  visual  arts,  though  some  artists,  like 

Johns,  have  been  able  to  conjure  up  these  human  realities 

in  the  most  personal,  cryptic  ways,  and  others,  like 

Warhol,  have  been  able  to  reflect  them  through  the 

mythical  images  of  popular  culture.  To  be  sure,  one  artist 

in  the  group  here,  Ross  Bleckner,  has  attacked  the  subject 

of  AIDS  head-on  in  his  tombstone-like  memorial  painting 

which  bears  the  inscription:  16,301+  as  ofjamiaiy  1987. 

But  by  now,  in  the  1980s,  we  are  all  disenchanted  enough 

to  know  that  no  work  of  art,  however  much  it  may  fortify 

the  spirit  or  nourish  the  eye  and  mind,  has  the  slightest  65 

power  to  save  a  life.  Only  science  can  do  that.  But  we  also 

know  that  art  does  not  exist  in, an  ivory  tower,  that  it  is 

made  and  valued  by  human  beings  who  live  and  die,  and 

that  it  can  generate  a  passionate  abundance  of  solidarity, 

love,  intelligence,  and  most  important,  money.  That  is 

how,  in  our  small  and  frightened  world,  we  are 

confronting  the  shadow  and  substance  of  death. 

Robert  Rosenbhnn 

This  essay  originally  appeared  in  Art  Against  AIDS,  the 
catalog  for  a  series  of  exhibitions  and  sales  that  took  place 
in  New  York  City  in  1987  to  benefit  the  American 
Foundation  for  AIDS  Research.  It  is  reprinted  here  with 
the  author's  permission. 
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An  Linprccedenced  responsibility  has  fallen  to  artists  of  the 
present  generation:  that  of  commemoration.  In  the  past, 
wars  have  prompted  the  building  of  monuments,  the 
painting  of  pictures,  and  the  writing  of  elegiac  texts.  So 
did  the  great  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance 
and  the  flu  and  tuberculosis  epidemics  of  this  century  and 
the  last.  And  so,  from  time  to  time,  have  earthquakes, 
floods,  fires,  and  other  such  cataclysms.  But  the  nature  of 
those  catastrophes  differs  from  the  situation  confronting 
us  in  the  age  of  AIDS.  Never  before  has  early  death  struck 
so  many  in  a  context  where  so  little  agreement  can  be 
found  on  the  meaning  of  losses  incurred  in  great  numbers 
but  experienced  individually,  and  all  too  often  in  terrible 
isolation.  Unlike  wars  or  natural  disasters,  no  common 
cause  unites  those  threatened.  And,  in  the  increasingly 
pluralist  modern  world,  no  common  faith  offers  solace  to 
all  who  suffer  and  mourn.  Contemporary  society  and  its 
artists  have  thus  been  called  upon  to  invent  rituals  and 
codify  symbols  where  none  existed.  Moreover,  to  a  degree 
previously  unmatched,  this  task  has  been  assumed  by 
those  most  directly  affected  by  the  dangers  and 
uncertainties  they  have  been  fated  to  endure. 

As  a  person  with  AIDS,  Robert  Farber  accepted  this 
responsibility  with  intelligence,  passion,  and  imagination. 
His  eagerness  to  do  so  resulted  from  an  urgency  imposed 
on  him  by  the  precariousness  of  his  own  health,  which  at 
the  time  I  met  and  worked  with  him,  was  relatively  stable 
but  too  fragile  to  offer  much  long-term  hope.  We  were 
brought  together  by  our  common  commitment  to  the 
efforts  made  by  Visual  AIDS  to  create  new  ways  of 
honoring  the  Day  Without  Art  in  museums  nationwide. 
For  some  time  I  had  felt  that  the  general  practice  of 
removing  pictures  from  galleries  or  shrouding  sculptures 
for  a  day  was  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  inasmuch  as 
art  should  not,  in  effect,  be  "silenced"  in  times  of  crisis 
but  available  to  anyone  who  sought  communion  with  it. 
Instead,  what  needed  to  be  faced  was  the  fact  that  so 
much  work  was  being  lost  to  us  before  it  was  ever  made.  In 
the  fall  of  1991,  with  this  harsh  reality  in  mind,  I 
convened  the  members  of  the  Projects  Committee  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  proposed  that  we  exhibit 
unused  artists'  materials — unpainted  canvas,  framed  sheets 
of  blank  drawings  and  photographic  paper,  empty 
sculpture  bases — to  signify  the  interrupted  careers  and 
unrealized  ambitions  of  artists  who  had  died  of  AIDS.  In 
devising  this  ensemble,  the  curatorial  members  of  the 
Projects  Committee  were  not  presuming  to  act  as  artists, 
and  did  not  conceive  of  the  installation  as  a  piece.  Rather 
they  were  creating  a  kind  of  physical  vacuum,  in  which  it 


would  be  possible  to  reflect  on  the  far  greater  absence  of 
art  these  untouched  materials  represented. 

The  only  genuine  work  of  art  in  the  room  was  Robert 
Father's.  Disembodied  but  deeply  resonant,  it  consisted  of 
the  subdued  ringing  of  a  bell.  The  piece,  Every  Ten 
Minutes,  sounded  at  the  interval  cited  in  the  title.  The 
cadence  was  based  on  statistics  issued  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  ACT-UP  New  York,  according  to 
which  there  was  one  AIDS-related  death  in  the  United 
States  every  10  minutes.  Situated  near  the  Modern's 
ground  floor  entrance,  the  Projects  Room,  with  its  barren 
display,  acted  as  an  echo  chamber,  broadcasting  the  single, 
faint,  intermittent  musical  note  throughout  the  Museum's 
central  hall.  Amidst  the  bustle  of  the  lobby  crowds  its 
testimony  was  arresting  and  eloquent. 

We  in  the  Projects  Program  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
make  use  of  Robert's  haunting  piece.  So,  too,  did  The 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  The  New  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  and  private  galleries  around  the  city, 
including  those  of  such  respected  dealers  as  Leo  Castelli 
and  Marian  Goodman.  In  each  location  the  same  simple 
but  profound  imaginative  event  occurred:  sound  became 
memory  and  thought;  as  these  memories  and  thoughts 
multiplied,  they  linked  together  the  diverse  population 
that  heard  the  ringing  and  transformed  them  into  a 
collective  mind  focused,  in  the  silence  bracketed  by  each 
muted  clang,  on  AIDS  and  all  that  the  disease  has  come  to 
mean  in  this  country  and  around  the  world. 

The  artist  knew  full  well,  when  he  set  this  process  in 
motion,  that  the  bell  might  soon  toll  for  him.  Now  it 
does.  But  in  the  period  allotted  him  before  his  death 
Robert  was  enormously  productive.  This  exhibition 
presents  as  a  unified  body  of  work  Robert's  creative 
response  to  the  most  severe  test  of  human  spirit  in  our  era. 
One  component  of  the  exhibition,  the  component  least 
containable  and  most  like  the  spirit,  once  resounded  at 
MoMA's  core.  Its  lingering  reverberation  remains  a  part  of 
MoMA's  history. 

Robert  Storr 
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Nighl  Window 

Nightmare  #2 

1985 

1988 

oil  on  linen 

oil  on  paper 

38  X  44  inches 

41  X  53  inches 

Collection  Rose  Art  Museum, 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Brandeis  Univcrsiry 

Gift  of 

Foundation 

The  Robert  D.  Farb 

er 

Foundation 

Italian  Painting 
1988 

Meeting  on  1 3th  Street 

oil  on  paper 

1985 

32  X  40  inches 

oil  with  collage  on  1 

nen 

Collection  Lillian  Farber 

62  X  54  inches 

• 

Collection  Lillian  F 

irber 

Scream 
1989 

States  of  Mind  #/ 

oil  on  paper 

1987 

38  X  57  inches 

oil  on  linen 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

54  X  62  inches 

Foundation 

Courtesy  Robert  D. 

Farber 

Foundation 

Spin  Out 
1990 

States  of  Mind  #2 

mixed  media  on  wood 

1987 

48  x  72  inches 

oil  on  linen 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

60  X  54  inches 

Foundation 

Courtesy  Robert  D. 

Farber 

Foundation 

Altar  #1 
1990 

Candy 

mixed  media,  gold  leaf,  black 

1987 

and  white  photograph,  on 

mixed  media  on  paper 

wood 

40  X  51  inches 

24  X  24  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D. 

Farber 

Collection  Museum  of 

Foundation 

Contemporar)'  Religious  Art, 
St.  Louis 

Toscana 

1988 

Western  Blot  #/ 

oil  on  paper 

1991 

42  X  60  inches 

oil  on  wood  panels. 

Collection  Lillian  Farber 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

38  X  68  inches 

Self  Portrait 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

1988 

Foundation 

oil  on  paper 

41  X  52  inches 

Western  Blot  #2 

Courtesy  Robert  D. 

Farber 

1991 

Foundation 

oil  on  masonite  panels,  gold 
leaf 

Untitled 

60  X  35  inches 

1989 

Collection  Richard  and 

oil  on  wood 

Lucille  Spagnuolo 

36  X  48  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D. 

Farber 

Western  Blot  #3 

Foundation 

1991 

mixed  media  on  masonite 

Another  Day 

panel 

1989 

14  X  64  inches 

oil  on  wood 

Collection  Lindy  Linder 

6x14  inches 

Collection  Lillian  Farber 

Western  Blot  #5 

1991 

oil  on  masonite  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

36  X  74  inches 

Collection  Peggy  Farber 

Western  Blot  #6 

1991 

oil  on  masonite  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

52  X  62  inches 

Collection  Felcia  Farber 

Gervais 

Western  Blot  #7 

1991 

oil  on  masonite  panels 

10  X  27  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #9 

1991 

oil  on  masonite  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

64  X  46  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #10 

1991 

oil  on  masonite  panels, 

mouldings,  marble, 

cibachrome  print 

44  X  66  inches 

Private  Collection,  Boston 

Filigree 

1991-92 

mixed  media  on  canvas  board 

13x11  inches  wirh  frame 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Sunrise  (Renaissance) 

1991-92 

mixed  media  on  canvas  board 

13x11  inches  with  frame 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #11 

1992 

oil  on  wood  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

40  x  65  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 


Western  Blot  #13 

1992 

mixed  media  on  wood 

48  X  66  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #14 

1992 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels, 

mouldings,  gold  leaf 

62  X  40  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #15 

1992 

oil,  silver  mylar,  charcoal  on 

wood  panel 

62  x  40  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #16 

1992 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels, 

butterfly  needle 

14  x  66  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Western  Blot  #17 

1993 

mixed  media  on  wood  panel 

64  X  74  inches 

Courtesy  Roberr  D.  Farber 

Foundarion 

Western  Blot  #19 

1993 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

60  X  81  inches 

Collection  Patrick  Moore 

Western  Blot  #20 

1994 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels, 

light  box 

54  x  85  inches 

Courresy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation  > 

Western  Blot  #21 

1994 

mixed  media  on  wood  panel 

58  X  64  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 


Western  Blot  #22 

1994 

oil,  mixed  media  on  wood 

panels,  gold  leaf 

100x83  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Window 

1994 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

36  X  71  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Black  &  White  #1 

1994 

photo  collage  on  cotton  rag 

paper 

20  x  16  inches  with  frame 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Level  Off 

1994 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

?)(>  x  24  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

della  Salute 

1994 

mixed  media  on  wood  panels 

18  X  28  inches 

Courresy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Interruption 

1994 

oil  and  encaustic  on  wood 

panels 

12  X  43  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundarion 

Black  &  White  #2 

1995 

photo  collage  on  cotton  rag 

paper 

20  X  16  inches  with  frame 

Courtesy  Roberr  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Black  &  White  #3 

1995 

photo  collage  on  cotton  rag 

paper 

20  X  16  inches  with  frame 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 


Black  &  White  #4 

1995 

photo  collage  on  cotton  rag 

paper 

20  X  16  inches  with  frame 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Last  Pane 

1995 

oil,  encaustic,  mixed  media  on 

wood 

48  x  62  inches 

Collection  Rose  Art  Museum, 

Brandeis  University,  Gift  of 

the  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 


Concrete  Painting 

1995 

concrete  and  oil  on  wood 

36  X  36  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 


Narroiv  Escape 

1995 

concrete  with  photo  on  wood 

panel 

36  X  36  inches 

Courtesy  Roberr  D.  Farber 

Foundation 

Solitude 

1995 

oil,  encaustic,  and  linen  on 

wood  panel 

25  X  24  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundarion 

Fly  Away 

1995 

oil  and  linen  on  wood  panel 

24  X  24  inches 

Courtesy  Robert  D.  Farber 

Foundation 
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